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EDITORIALS 


from the pen of Norman Sorensen, President of 
Country Gardens, Inc., represents a delightful 
change in pace in this column. 


(tom's IN PACE—The following little homily 


WHO IS YOUR SPONSOR 


It is far better to have someone else tell the world 
that you are a great guy than to have to say it your- 
self. The fellow who is compelled to tell about his own 
good qualities is likely to be labelled as a braggart— 
no matter how tactfully he handles his subject. His 
friends can tell of his qualities with little delicacy and 
still be effective. That is why it pay to have sponsors. 


From my own observation I have concluded that 
very few men have ever accomplished much without 
the assistance and cooperation of a great many people. 
The truly self-made man is a very rare specimen in- 
deed. Most men who claim they are self-made are 
really saying they worked hard to acquire their knowl- 
edge and abilities. But they were unlikely to receive 
recognition until others admired and spoke of their 
success in preparing themselves for their chosen work. 
We all speed our progress toward our goals by winning 
sponsors among our friends, relatives, superiors, sub- 
ordinates, employers, business associates, customers, 
tradespeople—nearly everyone who touches our daily 
lives. 

No one can sensibly argue that you don’t need abil- 
ity. You do need ability, but you must have something 
more. You must have supporters or sponsors who be- 
lieve in you and tell the world about it. Whatever prog- 
‘ess you make toward your goal can be credited almost 
entirely to those who have confidence in you, beginning 
with your parents and ending with your last friend. 

I have often said that I have been so much more 
successful in helping others to get good jobs than I 
have been in winning laurels for myself. But when I 
analyze the situation I find there really is nothing 
remarkable about it. I can be a better advocate for 
my friends than I can for myself. When I speak in 
vehalf of someone else I am being commendably gen- 
erous; when I speak in my own behalf my words and 
motives are suspect. Yes, anyone knows that you get 
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further faster in all human relations when you have 
good friends who are ready to speak favorably of you. 

In your own case, think of the most satisfactory ex- 
periences you’ve had—the clubs you have belonged to, 
the sales you have made, the promotions you have been 
given, and you will find almost always that you were 
sponsored by someone who had confidence in you. You 
may like to think you have always won your laurels 
strictly on your own abilities but it will be a safer sup- 
port to your pride to be grateful for the loyal friends 
who recognized your abilities and generously boosted 
your stock. 


Mere acquaintanceship isn’t enough for a good spon- 
sor. Your relationship with your sponsor should be 
amiable and based on respect. It is also important 
that your sponsor’s relationship with the person to be 
influenced be equally amiable. If you are seeking a 
new job or to gain customers it will pay you to give 
some intelligent thought to choosing sponsors. They 
should be carefully selected and respectfully cultivated. 
You need feel no hesitancy about cultivating suppor- 
ters if you honestly are deserving of their confidence. 
You “use” your friends in an unethical sense only 
when you try to force their undeserved support. You 
will save yourself headaches and heartaches if you 
will but recognize the need for winning friends in 
order to influence people. 


It has often been said that the one foolproof law of 
human relations is to give more than you get from 
anyone. This law doesn’t necessarily apply to money 
or material things. Kind and generous words, cour- 
tesy, interest in others wiil gain you a responsiveness 
that can be more valuable than money. Merely know- 
ing these rules will not make you a master of human 
relations any more than knowing the rules of football 
will make you a master football player. In life, just 
as in sports, the rules of living will work for you and 
me only if we work to master them. 

There seems to be little in this battered oid world 
that we cannot have if we are truly deserving and 
have enough people who believe in us. Winning 
friends, then, assumes a very practical aspect. Besides, 
how can you have more fun? 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Con- 
vention and Sample Cutting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PROCESSORS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—-NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-13, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953 Foop PROc- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 21, 19583—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY‘ 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 13-14, 19538 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—-WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. : 


USING COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER 


“Using Commercial Fertilizer” is the 
title of a new book authored by Malcolm 
H. MecVickar, Chief Agronomist for the 
National Fertilizer Association. Written 
especially for the farmer - grower, the 
book presents in non-technical terms, 
factual information for understanding 
the importance of commercial fertilizer, 
and the best practices to follow in its 
use. 

Partial contents of the book include: 
Essential Plant Growth Elements; What 
Plant Nutrients Do; Nitragin Fertil- 
izers; Phosphate Fertilizers, Potash Fer- 
tilizers; Secondary and Trace Element 
Plant Foods; Mixed Fertilizers; Princi- 
ples Involved in the Use of Fertilizers; 
How to be Sure of the Fertility of Soils; 
Methods of Applying Fertilizers; Fertil- 
izer Application Equipment. 

The book has been published by the 
Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 
Danville, Illinois. 
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Help Fight TB 


Christmas Greetings 
© USA 


Buy Christmas Seals 


A little stamp fights a dread dis- 
ease? A tiny Christmas Seal fights 
tuberculosis? 

Yes, since 1904, when the first 
Christmas Seal Sale was conducted 
in this country, tiny Christmas 
Seals have been a potent weapon 
against man’s dread enemy—tuber- 
culosis! 

During these years great prog- 
ress has been made against this 
public health menace. At the turn 
of the century nearly 200,000 Ameri- 
cans died of TB, while in 1951, this 
disease took the lives of 30,837. 

However encouraging this picture 
may be, it does not tell the whole 
story. It is estimated that there 
are about 400,000 active cases of 
tuberculosis in the United States 
today. Of these, an estimated 150,- 
000 are unknown to health authori- 
ties—living in our communties, un- 
aware that they are ill, unaware 
that they may be spreading the dis- 
ease to others. New drugs, new 
methods of treatment and surgery 
are saving many lives, but TB re- 
mains one of our great health 
problems. 

Christmas Seals make it possible 
for hundreds of thousands to get 
free chest X-rays each year. They 
finance a wide-spread program of 
health education, in an effort to in- 
form the public of the important 
facts about tuberculosis. Christ- 
mas Seals provide funds for a 
nation-wide program of medical re- 
search. Rehabilitation services and 
medical social services to tubercu- 
losis patients are also financed 
through Christmas Seal funds. 

Yes, the tiny Christmas Seals can 
and do save lives! The Christmas 
Seals you purchase today may save 
someone’s life, even your own, to- 
morrow! 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Ohio Canners 
Hold Annual Meeting 


While there were a limited number of 
speakers on the official program, Ohio 
canners and their associates spent a 
profitable two days this week at the Neil 
House, Columbus, on the occasion of the 
45th Annual Convention of the Ohio Can- 
ners Association. Snow was _ falling 
throughout the opening day and roads 
were treacherous and planes grounded 
and there can be little doubt that atten- 
dance was affected. Registrations, how- 
ever, were about on a par with last year, 
and there must have been some four or 
five hundred delegates and ladies on 
hand for the evening entertainment. 

First order of business, and one of 
the features of the two day meet, was 
the Cutting Bee, under the direction of 
Dr. Wilbur Gould of the Horticulture 
Department, Ohio State University. 
Roughly speaking, there were some 150 
cuttings of about 25 or 30 items. There 
were no grades, the sole purpose being to 
allow canners to compare their own qual- 
ity with that of their neighbors. 


WASHINGTON PROSPECTS 


President French Jenkins of LaChoy 
Food Products, opened the Convention 
with an address of welcome. Without 
actually mentioning the F.T.C. com- 
plaint against the Association, Direc- 
tors and certain individual tomato and 
tomato products member firms, he made 
reference to it by expressing the hope 
that the proceedings of the meeting 
would function normally despite the fact 
that it “doesn’t seem to pay for business 
men to get too chummy”. 


Following an address by an after din- 
ner speaker, Dusty Miller, Mr. Jenkins 
introduced NCA President Fred Heinz. 
Not a bit worn by his busy schedule, and 
in the contrary looking as though he had 
ust stepped out of a band box, Mr. 
leinz departed from his Nicolas Appert 
heme to outline the prospects in Wash- 
ngton under the, new Administration. 
Jn the whole Mr. Heinz was optimistic, 
‘ut he warned his audience not to expect 
adical changes overnight. “Don’t look 
‘or a speedy and spectacular cutback in 
‘controls or reduction of agencies and 
sureaus. What is most promising is the 
1ew attitude towards business, towards 
susinessmen, and towards business af- 
‘airs.” At long last, we businessmen 
ire out of the doghouse” he said. Some 
other pertinent excerpts - - - 


“But even with a change of attitude 
and a more sensible appraisal of how our 
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economy actually works, we’re going to 
have a continuation of a vast basic net- 
work of government regulation. Many 
layers of government regulation and con- 
trol have developed in the last two dec- 
ades, much of it essential and some of it 
even benevolent. So long as we are faced 
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with a huge national debt and the 
stresses imposed on our economy by pres- 
ent world conditions, it is not likely that 
a new Administration can or will meas- 
urably reduce government regulation and 
control. .We can hope, however, that the 
country will now be freed as much as 
possible from artificial restraints on the 
economy. 


“We can expect that much and cer- 
tainly we can look for some slowing of 
the growth and no new planting of the 
bureaucratic foliage, which in New Deal- 
Fair Deal years was the fastest growing 
weed in the garden. We are going to be 
doomed to disappointment if we start 
looking for a wholesale uprooting of the 
seemingly limitless number of agencies 
and regulations which have flourished in 
the Washington greenhouse.” 

“. . . There is likely to be continued 
broadened regulation by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The Wage and 
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Hour controls will still be with us. And 
despite the change in Administration, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice, I fear, will continue 
to spin out new theories of business 
regulation. 


“And even though developments in the 
world picture should permit some lessen- 
ing of the present backbreaking military 
budget, the financial heritage of the past 
years will not easily be surmounted. We 
will still be faced with a gigantic na- 
tional debt, tremendous fixed charges re- 
maining from past wars and other dis- 
locations and stresses on our economy. 
With so many of these problems still 
with us, it is going to be a slow process 
to cut away the seemingly endless layers 
of government regulation and economic 
control that have developed in the past 
two decades.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEAR AWARDS 

Taking a cue from the Nicolas Appert 
Celebration, the Ohio group awarded cer- 
tificates of merit to those responsible for 
the founding of, and building of the 
Association to its present high level of 
service. A special committee, headed by 
Past President Walter Scheid of Napo- 
leon, presented the following Resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


WHEREAS, The 45th Annual Con- 
vention of the Ohio Canners Association 
is evidence of the enduring soundness of 
the principles and policies established 
and maintained by the founders and/or 
builders, and 


WHEREAS, The members have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of a heritage 
of the interesting attractive, educational 
and practical objectives for which the 
association was organized, and 


WHEREAS, The members want to re- 
cord their common debt of gratitude to 
those founders and builders who have 
contributed so much from wisdom ac- 
quired by study, observation and experi- 
ence; 


THEREFORE, be it resolved that the 
45th Annual Convention of the Ohio Can- 
ners Association, assembled in Columbus, 
Ohio, December 2nd, 1952, express the 
appreciation of the: membership for the 
work done by the founders and/or build- 
ers by recording this resolution in the 
minute book of. the association and 
authorizing the duly elected officers to 
award a certificate of recognition to each 
member and/or associate who has been 
active in the work of the association over 
a period of twenty-five or more years. 


Engraved Certificates, suitably framed 
were presented to the following: 


Arthur Gassman, Louis Gast, Marvin 
Fox, Edward Fox, Al Erhman, George * 
Hathaway, Harland L. Poole, Herbert F. 
Krimendahl, Hershel Bunnell, William 
M. Campbell, Frank Campbell, W. G. 
Lincoln, M. M. Crites, Henry Diegel, W. 
Howard Doame, Roy Irons, Owen Hard- 
ing, W. C. Lincoln, Richard E. Sharp, 
Herbert W. Harcum, Al E. Slessman, 
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Luther Swaim, Newman C. Buckles, Luke 
F. Beckman, Clarence R. Barnhardt, C. 
Theodore Vandervort, George S. Wenger, 
William W. Wilder, O. Lester Teagar- 
den, Lloyd F. Warner, Chester D. Swaim, 
Sam Hammond, Jacob Simons, Lena E. 
Smith, Henry Macke, Louis Macke, 
Mabel Carne, James I. Smith, W. J. 
Macke, Mabel Schmitt, A. Lloyd Sharp, 
Russell W. Poole, Edward F. Pilliod, Roy 
D. Rogers, W. E. Smucker, C. E. Bates, 
Harry Burge, Frank Shook, Merritt W. 
Baker. 


One they missed, and there are prob- 
ably others, is Mr. A. F. W. St. John, 
who has attended every meeting of the 
Association since the first. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


M. W. Baker, Deputy Director, Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch of PMA at Wash- 
ington, who for many years labored in 
Ohio, and who did so much to persuade 
Ohio canners of the value of buying to- 
matoes on grade, has become a fixture 
at the Ohio Meetings. “Bake”, as he is 
affectionately known by the Old Timers, 
just loves to come “home” and sit with 
them, and the feeling is mutual. Call 
them sermons or what you will, they 
might better be termed “turkey talks”. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The Convention concluded with a num- 
ber of Committee reports. Chester Swaim 
reported finances of the Association in 
good shape—L. E. White offered Resolu- 
tions thanking speakers, officers, direc- 
tors, hotel, et al—Leroy Wenger made 
a splendid report of the Agricultural 
Committee, which was especially active 
during the year—D. A. Connelly, report- 
ing for the Dues and Budget Committee, 
indicated there’s no reason for changing 
dues—Norman Spain said that the State 
Sanitary and Standard Code regulating 
canneries is being rewritten for presen- 
tation to the 1953 Legislature; the Com- 
mittee is experiencing excellent coopera- 
tion from regulatory officials in this— 
Luke Beckman reported that there were 
no meetings of the Labor Committee 
since labor was no problem till end of 
season; this he said, was caused by 
weather conditions that could not pos- 
sibly have been foreseen. Other reports 
were received from the Research and 
Marketing Committee, calling attention to 
the good work of Drs. Brown and Gould 
at the University, and from the Nomi- 
nating Committee as follows: 


THE ELECTION 

The committee on nominations com- 
posed of Newman Buckles, Chairman, 
Luke Beckman and Norman Spain, pre- 
sented the following nominees for officers 
and members of the board of directors 
for 1953. The slate was elected Unani- 
mously. 


President—Thomas Timmer, Tip Top 
Canning Company, Tipp City, Ohio; 
First Vice - President — Russell Kline, 
Stokely Van-Camp Co., Celeina, Ohio; 
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Second Vice-President — E. E. Richard, 
H. J. Heinz Co., Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Secretary - Treasurer — Paul Hinkle, 
Stubbs Building, Celina, Ohio. 


For Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors— French Jenkins, LaChoy Food 
Products, Archbold, Ohio; George Conel- 
ly, Winorr Canning Company, Wauseon, 
Ohio; Phil Smith, Esmeralda Canning 
Company, Circleville, Ohio; M. C. Adams, 
The Alger Food Products, Alger, Ohio. 


Directors held over from 1952 are— 
L. E. White, The Clyde Kraut Company, 
Clyde, Ohio; Bates Harcum, Spring Val- 
ley Packing Company, Wilmington, Ohio; 
Frank Campbell, Cummins Canning 
Company, Conneaut, Ohio. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MEETING 


Edwin H. Schmitz, President of the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute, has announced that the semi- 
annual meeting will be held at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, April 18 and 19, 
1953. The Sheraton will be PMMI head- 
quarters during the Annual Packaging 
Exposition scheduled for April 20 to 23 
at the NavyPier . 


BROKERS PLAN MEETING 


Robert C. Cream, president of the 
Food Brokers’ Association of Canada, 
announces that the association will hold 
its 1953 convention at the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Quebec, February 9, 
10, and 11. 


FROZEN CUT CORN PACK 


The pack of frozen cut corn increased 
again this year and reached another all- 
time record high. A preliminary tabula- 
tion by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers indicates a 1952 
pack of 56,562,522 pounds. This total is 
27 percent greater than the 1951 pack 
of 44,548,410 pounds, the largest pack 
prior to the current year. 

All regions reported larger packs than 
in 1951, but the greatest increases were 
in the Midwest and in the West. The 
Midwest pack roughly two-thirds 
greater than in 1951, while the Western 
pack was up approximately one-third. 

Container sizes showed some changes 
from preceding years. The use of large 
sizes over 10 (exclusive of 30 and 50 
pounds) was approximately three times 
as great as last year. (The 55 pound 
size is very important in this category.) 
The use of the 50 pound size declined 
about 42 percent from 1951 to 1952. 


There was a substantial increase in 
the retail pack. The total for this cate- 
gory in 1952 was 21,857,083 pounds, as 
compared to 16,824,506 pounds in 1951. 
Most of the retail pack was in the 10 oz. 
size, but there was appreciable produc- 
tion in 8 oz. and 12 oz. sizes. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENTS 
(See Front Cover) 


GLENN E. KNAUB, new Presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation is Director of Purchases, 
and also Sales Manager of the Cus- 
tom Packing Division of the P. J. 
Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. A native of York County, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Knaub began his 
canning career with the C. H. Mus- 
selman Company immediately on 
graduation from Carlisle University 
in 1933. During the War Mr. Knaub 
served with distinction with OPA 
and in 1943 was transferred to the 
War Production Board as Adminis- 
trator of WPB Order M-81. As such 
he controlled the manufacture and 
use of all tin cans for civilian and 
military purposes, for more than 
two years. After the Japanese sur- 
render he was appointed Assistant 
to the Director of USDA’s Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, handling 
food procurement and the disposal 
of surplus canned foods and the 
operation of emergency food pro- 
grams. In May 1946, Mr. Knaub be- 
came Assistant to the President of 
the Venice Maid Company of Vine- 
land, New Jersey, later becoming 
General Manager. In October 1948 
he accepted the position with the 
P. J. Ritter Company. 


WALTER W. WILSON, new Pres- 
ident of the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association, Inc., 
is General Sales Manager and Sec- 
retary- Treasurer of the _ Silver 
Creek Preserving Company, Silver 
Creek, New York. He has been 
identified with the State’s canning 
industry for the past 30 years. Dur- 
ing summers of his school years 
Mr. Wilson worked for the Silver 
Creek firm. After graduating from 
Fredonia Normal School in 1930, he 
taught school and served as grade 
Principal for six years. In 1936 he 
left the teaching profession to be- 
come a bookkeeper with the Silver 
Creek Company. In World War II 
he became Plant Superintendent 
and later General Sales Manager 
and Treasurer of the firm. 


THOMAS TIMMER, newly elected 
President of the Ohio Canners 
Association, is in partnership with 
his brother in the Tip Top Canning 
Company, Tipp City, Ohio, and is 
active in sales, growers’ contracts 
and the management of the firm. 
Born in Tipp City in 1911, he at- 
tended local schools and joined his 
father in the canning firm in 1931 
as bookkeeper. The company packs 
tomatoes and tomato puree, mostly 
for private label. Mr. Timmer is 
President of the local building asso- 
ciation and a Director of the local 
bank. He lives on a farm East of 
town. 
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The Important Role 


of Machinery and Supplies 


in The Progress of Canning 


By FRED C. HEINZ 
President, National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


HISTORICAL YEAR 


This has truly been a year of history 
in our industry. Nicolas Appert, “The 
Father of Food Canning,” was born 200 
years ago last October 23, as all of you 
know who read the newspapers, listen to 
the radio or watch TV. 


Down at N.C.A. headquarters we had 
a ceremony, and as President of N.C.A. 
I had the honor of presenting a scroll to 
Gontran de Juniac, Minister of- the 
French Embassy. The scroll expressed 
the debt the world, the United States and 
American canning industry owes to the 
discovery that Appert made. 

I was impressed with the remarks M. 
de Juniac made in accepting the scroll. 
Among other things he said: “If one is 
to appreciate fully what the industry, of 
which you are the managers, means for 
the well-being of the people, it is difficult 
to know how much one is indebted to the 
inventor of the process, and how much 
one owes to those who applied his inven- 
tion, who perfected it, and who gave it 
the quality and development it has 
reached today.” 


So it is largely the application of our 
management skills, our scientific bent 
and mechanical aptitude that made the 
canning industry great and important, 
and enabled its great civilizing effects to 
be extended to millions of people. We 
have a right to point with pride to the 
result — more healthful and nutritious 
foods, available in cities and on farms, 
freeing housewives from drudgery, aid- 
‘ng in explorations, narrowing frontiers, 
winning battles, conquering the elements 
and the seasons—in short, what the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica calls “the great- 
est of all inventions in historic times.” 


A WAR BABY 


Here in New York State I want to pay 
tribute to the great contribution that 


Address at 67th Annual Convention of the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Association, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York, December 4, 1952. 
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has been made to the Canning Industry 
by our grood friends and allies, the ma- 
chinery and supply people. The _his- 
torians sometimes overemphasize the im- 
petus given to canning by wars. Can- 
ning indeed was a war baby, born during 
Napoleon’s struggles with most of the 
nations of Europe, and it is true that our 
Civil War, and the World Wars of this 
Century resulted in spectacular increases 
in canned foods production. It is a trib- 
ute to canned foods that governments in 
such emergencies recognize the safety, 
utility and healthfulness of our products, 
and that usually the armies that have 
the most canned foods are the victors. 
It is a tribute also that the taste for can- 
ned foods engendered in these fighting 
men is carried back into their civilian 
eating habits. Each war, to be sure, has 
created vast new numbers of canned 
foods consumers. 


BETWEEN WARS 


But I prefer to think that, while less 
spectacular and dramatic, the sound and 
steady growth of canned foods consump- 
tion and production is really established 
between wars, when canners and their 
machinery and supplymen can apply 
their inventiveness and skill in workshop, 
and laboratory and cannery, to build im- 
proved equipment and to create more effi- 
cient methods and tools. 


Since we are dealing with canning his- 
tory, I like to look at that important 
period that began with the close of the 
Civil War. That era was characterized 
by numerous mechanical developments 
and inventions, each of which helped put 
canning on a progressive, mass-produc- 
tion basis. Many of these achievements 
were revolutionary and basic to what we 
do today. 


There was the invention of the can- 
nery retort, or pressure cooker; for sal- 
mon canning there was perfected an 
automatic device to clean and trim the 
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fish; for corn, special machines to husk 
the ears, free them of cornsilk, and cut 
kernels off the cob; for tomatoes, ma- 
chines that could wash, scald, peel and 
fill; for peas, devices that would remove 
the entire pea vine from the ground and 


shell the peas without picking pods. - 


From the pioneer machinery men of 
those days came also refinements in the 
speed and accuracy of machines to fill 
the various foods into cans, and ingeni- 
ous conveyors to move the raw food, 
cans, and other supplies from stage to 
stage of the processing line. 


These were vital contributions of our 
good friends in the machinery field, with- 
out which the canning industry could not 
have expanded as it did. Most pre-Civil 
War canning was done on the eastern 
seaboard. The first inland canning took 
place in upstate New York, when the 
Edgett Brothers started their business in 
Camden, New York. Thus to the Empire 
State goes the credit for the impetus to 
can where the crop is grown, one of the 
prime factors of canned foods quality in 
America. 


That movement towards the food 
source really started something. Can- 
ning plants were launched in new areas 
and new products added to the canned 
food lists. Vegetable canneries sprang 
up in Iowa between 1870 and 1880. Meats 
were canned in Chicago in 1872; shrimp 
in New Orleans in 1875 and canned sar- 
dine production began in Maine the next 
year. In 1878 a salmon cannery was 
built in Alaska, peas were first canned 
in Wisconsin in 1881. The first pine- 
apple cannery was built in Hawaii in 
1892. Condensed soups were started in 
the United States in 1897. The number 
of canning establishments rose from less 
fhan 100 in 1870 to 1,800 in 1900. 


The fact that canned foods production 
at the close of the Civil War had jumped 
sixfold, while impressive, is to me far 
less significant than the spread and 
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growth of the canning industry in those 
wonderful, progressive, peaceful decades 
that followed. 


NEW YORK CONTRIBUTION 


The accomplishments by the machinery 
and supplies people that made possible 
the growth of canning are too extensive 
to give in detail. But I would like to 
throw the spotlight on some that were 
originated by machinery pioneers of the 
Empire State and which bring home the 
greatness of this State and its outstand- 
ing leadership in canning affairs. 


MACHINERY DEPARTMENTS 


In that fruitful post-Civil War period 
of machinery invention and development, 
the records give New York State credit 
for the first corn canning equipment; 
produced by Merrell & Soule of Syracuse 
from patents issued in 1872. Later they 
introduced the first rotary capping ma- 
chine and the first continuous canning 
line, according to the late O. L. Deming, 
contemporary historian of canning af- 
fairs. He credits H. C. Hemingway (and 
that’s a famous name in New York can- 
ning circles) with producing a successful 
“gun cooker.” 


It was Welcome Sprague who brought 
out the first satisfactory corn cutter at 
Farnham in 1883, displacing others then 
on the mraket, stated Mr. Deming. W. 
H. Sells invented a corn husker and built 
it right here in Buffalo. John C. Winters 
brought out a continuous processing ma- 
chine at Mt. Morris and later came out 
with the first high temperature process- 
ing machine, using calcium. C. A. Burt 
created a labeling machine in his work- 
shop in Rochester. 


The first commercial operation of a 
pea viner in America took place at 
Springville in 1890, and Mr. Deming, 
contributed to canning history archives 
a sprightly account of that occasion. It 
is sprinkled with names famous in can- 
ning machinery circles, not only in New 
‘York, but nationally. Mr. Deming’s ac- 
count says: 


“The two original Chisholms—C. P. 
and J. A.—were there, as also the Scott 
retinue, including “Doc” Bissing, the at- 
torney general of the group, and W. H. 
Rife of Baltimore. C. A. Twitchell, just 
retired from banking at North Collins, 
was the leading factor in the cannery at 
Springville and he worked like a pinch- 
hitter with the viner group to make the 
machines work. What the invited guests 
didn’t know about pea viners didn’t hurt 
them. The tragedy of trying to make 
them work was overlooked in the anxiety 
to see how badly the peas had been 
smashed. To the surprise of everyone, 
not all the peas had been smashed beyond 
recognition; in fact, they came through 
in pretty good shape. Few realized, how- 
ever, that there was about one mechanic 
to almost every pea. The pea viner, 
while it had all kinds of trouble at the 
start and the company had to take back 
most every machine they put out in the 


first three years of its operation, yet 
stands today as one of the greatest labor- 
saving devices to come out of the canning 
business.” 


CONTAINERS 


And in the container field a tremen- 
dous contribution originated in New 
York State. It was at Fairport at about 
the turn of the century that the sanitary 
can was developed into a commercial suc- 
cess. The sanitary can story is a re- 
markable example of the interdependence 
and teamwork of different interests in 
this industry. Its sponsors, all New York 
men, and all now among the honored 
dead, were a triumvirate of determined 
and tenacious innovators. There was 
Max Ams, of the machinery field; W. Y. 
Bogle, a grocery distributor; and George 
W. Cobb, then a canner, later a promi- 
nent can manufacturing executive. From 
the first letters of their last names their 
contemporaries named them the “A-B-C” 
of the Sanitary Can. A commonplace 
today, there are probably a majority in 
this room who never knew any other type 
of can. Only the elders here can recall 
the “hole-and-cap” can it displaced. 
Launching this revolutionary project 
took perserverance, faith, vision, down- 
right stubbornness. Ideal in theory 
and science, sound in mechanics, it still 
was a discouraging, up-the-hill-all-the- 
way endeavor to put it across. Discour- 
aging pressures many times nearly stop- 
ped operations, but every time, when 
prospects looked darkest, these men gave 
the project more time, more money, more 
and more intensive effort, until success 
finally crowned their pioneering work. 
Their sales brochure of 1905 is a museum 
piece. On one page they cite, under the 
heading “Advantages to Packers,” the 
following list of improvements achieved 
by the Sanitary Can: 


“No solder, no steels, no copper. no 
capping, no cappers, no acid, no acid 
stains; no tipping, no tippers; no wiping, 
no wipers; no gas, no gasoline; no fire 
pots, no fire risks; labor saver—rapidly 
filled, rapidly sealed; output increased— 
thus enabling packer to keep up with 
receipts; can contents open to inspection 
at packing table labeling facilitated, ‘bot- 
tom like the top’, no lacquer or wrapper 
required to hide ends of:can.” 


That’s an awful lot of advantages to 
achieve from one single invention. But 
time has proved all their claims sound, 
and pack statistics demonstrate how the 
new style can elevated canned foods pro- 
duction. It stands as one of the many 
milestones to canning progress that we 
can credit to the genius of our friends in 
the- machinery and supply fields. You 
can be proud that it has its birth, like so 
many of the others I’ve mentioned, right 
here in the Great Empire State. 


The various incidents and happenings 
of those days were of tremendous impor- 


tance. The indifference of man and the 
dust of time are gradually covering these 
records with a mantle of dissolving 
silence and obliteration. I think it is 
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healthy and respectful to bring them to 
life now and then, for truly the past is 
prologue to the future. 


UNIQUE RELATIONSHIP 


In tracing these case histories one is 
struck by the fact that canners and their 
supplymen have a unique relation. It is 
not the cold relation of buyer to seller; 
it has become in many celebrated in- 
stances, a partnership acting for the 
public good. The machinery and supply 
people have made the advances of can- 
ners possible; they have been leaders and 
partners in research in canned foods 
technology. The important production 
sessions of our annual conventions are 
made possible by such teamwork. In 
Chicago in 1953 the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association will take an ac- 
tive and leading part in the sponsorship 
of a processing session, and your own 
Hal Johnston, of Rochester, has named 
a fine committee, now working with the 
N.C.A. staff on this program. Our an- 
nual conventions have enjoyed from the 
very beginning a joint sponsorship, and 
the annual machinery show has always 
been a bright and leading attraction at 
this great convocation. We have never 
forgotten that the original laboratories 
of the National Canners Association 
were an outright gift of the American 
Can Company and that they and other 
container companies have made annual 
contributions to the operating funds 
needed for our scientific research. I re- 
cently read an article of 12 printed pages 
detailing collaborative research between 
N.C.A. and industry laboratories. 

Those two new beautiful N.C.A. build- 
ings in Washington and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, would not have been possible if 
we had not been able to add to our funds 
the very generous contributions made by 
more than a hundred of the machinery 
and supply firms. One of my richest 
personal experiences was my service as 
chairman of that fund-raising effort, 
when I derived first-hand evidence of 
that generosity and the vision and loyal- 
ty displayed by these people whose prod- 
ucts are so vital to our efforts to pre- 
serve the food of the land. 

So I say, in closing, that it has been a 
source of much gratification for me to 
pay my respects to this great branch of 
our great industry and to do so in a 
place that abounds with so many exam- 
ples of its fine contribution. 

Indeed, since Appert’s time we in 
America have fathered many innova- 
tions. We have built his list of products 
from 50 to more than 400. We have pro- 
duced, out of our research and with the 
ingenious tools our machinery and sup- 
ply brotherhood have given us, such 
health-building items as canned juices, 
such drudgery-saving products as baby 
foods, and countless others. Together, 
by keeping our sights on science and 
technology, we have been able to elevate 
to tremendous heights the living and 
health standards of this nation and the 
world. 
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COLORFUL CARROT COMBINES 
LOOKS WITH LARGE YIELDS 


Diced or shoe-stringed, Red Cored 
Chantenay leaves little packing waste 


RED CORED CHANTENAY. 68 
days.* Uniform reddish-orange in- 
terior; core blends with outer flesh. 
Root selected for smoothness, small 
crown, bright orange color. Clean, 
dark green top. Blocky shape cuts 
processing waste to minimum. Ex- 
cellent field performer; produces a 
large tonnage per acre. Northrup 
King’s strain developed from selec- 
tions made under Midwest condi- 
tions. A choice carrot for canning or 
freezing —a real money-maker. 


For full details on this and other 


improved canning varieties, ask your 
NK representative or write us today. 


*Average time required to develop roots of 
usable size. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Points: Seedsmen since 1884 Production: 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN, 


Twin 


BRED and SELECTED by experts PRODUCED in the areas favor- ESTED in modern laborato- 
for trueness to type, high yield _ing freedom from disease, high _ ries for high germination, vigor, 
and uniformity. germination, bright appearance. purity. 
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GLENN E. KNAUB HEADS 
TRI-STATE ASSOCIATION 


Glenn E. Knaub of The P. J. Ritter 
Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey, was 
elected the 1953 president of the Tri- 
State Packers’ Association, at the annual 
convention in Atlantic City December 
4th and 5th. 

Mr. Knaub succeeds Samuel E. W. 
Friel, of S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, 
Maryland, who was elected director-at- 
large. More than 600 executives of the 
food processing industry in Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey attended the 
49th annual convention. 


Other officers elected are: first vice- 
president, William E. Lamble, Jr., vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Southern Packing Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland; second vice-president, 
Harvey J. Jarboe, a member of several 
firms including Harrison & Jarboe, Sher- 
wood, Maryland. Calvin L. Skinner con- 
tinues as association secretary-treasurer, 
with John W. Rue as assistant secretary 
and Edith Lee Porter as _ assistant 
treasurer. 

New board of directors members 
chosen for four- year terms are: E. Den- 
nett Long, Sr., of Long Bros., Westover, 
Maryland, representing Region 1; Charles 
B. Osborn III, of C. B. Osborn Sons, 
Aberdeen, Maryland, for Region II; W. 
Earl Wainwright, of California Packing 
Corporation, Swedesboro, New Jersey 
and a past president of the association, 
for Region III. To fill the remaining 
one-year term of Harvey J. Jarboe on 
the baord for Region I, Lee W. Noble, 
head of the Lee W. Noble Company of 
Preston, Maryland, was elected. 


NEW ROBINSON PLANT 
MODEL OF EFFICIENCY 


The recently completed shrimp and 
crabmeat plant of the Robinson Canning 
Company, Inc. at Westwego, Louisiana, 
is a model of efficiency. It is the first 
shrimp cannery specifically designed and 
constructed to facilitate the production 
of canned shrimp which have the back 
strip removed—known to the trade as 
“cleaned” or “de-veined” shrimp. Built 
without windows, the top five feet of 
all outer walls are constructed of light 
directing glass blocks, thus providing the 
maximum in glare free daylight. Ven- 
tilation of the cannery is made possible 
through the use of adjustable louvers, 
situated in the outer walls down near 
the floor level. A battery of 48 inch in- 
dustrial fans is employed and their capa- 
city permits an air change every minute. 

The plant is operated by William A. 
Robinson, President and his three sons, 
H. Raymond, Vice-President and Plant 
Administrator; Kenneth, Plant Engi- 
neer; and Alan J., Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FMC PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The Canning Machinery Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion announces that effective January 1, 
1953, two Sales Territory changes will 
be made. 


Dale Davis will act as Sales Represen- 
tative for the Ohio Valley Territory 
which includes food processors in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Mr. Davis for- 
merly served as Sales Representative in 
the Southern Territory and is expected 
to be located in this new territory on or 
about the first of the year. 


Sanford E. Larum, Jr. will act ag 
Sales Representative for the Southern 
Territory which includes food packers in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Mr. Larum serves as 
Refrigeration Sales Engineer and Adver- 
tising Manager and will continue to 
headquarter in the Hoopeston office. 


THATCHER GLASS 
ELECTS VICE-PRESIDENT 


At its most recent meeting on Novem- 
ber 21, the Board of Directors of 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Elmira, New York, elected 
Philip W. Hatch a vice-president of the 
corporation. 

Mr. Hatch has been placed in Charge 
of Sales for the McKee Glass Division 
and will report direct to David R. Par- 
fitt, Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager. He joined the Thatcher organ- 
ization early last spring after a 20-year 
association with Ball Brothers of Mun- 
cie, Indiana, for the last several years of 
which he was Sales Manager of the Com- 
mercial Container Division. 


HOOPER ELECTED 
HUNT VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. Don Hooper has resigned as Execu- 
tive Vice-President and Director of U. S. 
Products Corporation, a Division of Con- 
solidated Grocers, to be elected Executive 
Vice-President of Hunt Foods, Inc., ef- 
fective February 1, 1953. 


On that same date Irving Goldfeder, 
who is now Executive Vice-President, 
will become Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, whose members will include 
company Chairman Norman _ Simon, 
President Frederick R. Weisman, Execu- 
tive Vice-President Hooper, and Vice- 
President-Treasurer Edward Mittelman. 

Mr. Hooper was formerly with Hunt 
Foods but resigned in February 1945, 
after 27 years of continuous service, to 
become Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales of the U. S. Products Corporation, 
which became a division of Consolidated 
Grocers in 1951. 
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WILSON NAMED PRESIDENT 
OF N. Y. STATE CANNERS 


Walter W. Wilson, general sales man- 
ager and secretary-treasurer of the Sil- 
ver Creek Preserving Company, was 
elected president of the New York State 
Canners and Freezrs Association, Inc., 
at its 67th annual convention at the 
Hotel Statler in Buffalo, December 4th 
and 5th. 

More than 1100 food processing execu- 
tives from all over the state attended 
the annual meeting, which is one of the 
largest state food conventions in the 
country. 

Other officers elected by the association 
are: Francis J. Miller, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Curtice Brothers Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York vice-presi- 
dent; Don B. Ingersoll, vice-president 
and treasurer, Halstead Canning Com- 
pany, Cortland, New York treasurer. 
William H. Sherman continues as secre- 
tary of the organization. 

Four new board members were also 
elected to serve for a three year period. 
They are: Michael E. Regan, general 
manager, The Growers and Packers 
Cooperative Canning Company, Inc., 
North Collins, New York; Robert D. 
Waterman, treasurer, Waterman Fruit 
Products, Inc., Ontario Center, New 
York; Barton G. Levin, vice-president. 
East Pembroke Canning Corp., East 
Pembroke, New York and H. Stuart Hil- 
ton, district plant manager, Eastern 
Production Division, Birdseye division of 
the General Foods Corp., Rochester, New 
Lork. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
APPOINTMENT 


L. Ylvisaker, general manager of Con- 
tinental Can Company’s northeastern 
district, has announced the appointment 
of J. E. Perry as plant manager of the 
company’s metal container plant at Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr. Perry joined Continental in 1943 
as a timekeeper in the company’s former 
Jersey City (N.J.) plant. He was later 
quality manager in Chicago and on spe- 
cial assignment to the manufacturing de- 
partment of the Eastern Division. Prior 
to his present assignment, He was East- 
ern Division manager of quality control. 


CMI TESTING 
BEER CAN OPENERS 


An extensive series of laboratory tests 
of beer can openers was started this 
week by the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute as its Beer Can Opener Evaluation 
Program got under way. The program, 
aimed at improving and standardizing 
the manufacture of beer can openers, is 
being directed by Humberto Pereira, in- 
dustrial designer, consultant of C.M.I. 
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arm friendships are invaluable assets . . . 

we cherish yours! May the days ahead be 
bright, prosperous, fruitful . . . for you, 
your families, your own many friends! 


F. H. Woodruff and sons, inc. 


eed Grower. 
Milford, Conn. Bellerose, L. 1. Atlanta Salisbury, Md. 
Sacramento Dallas Mercedes,'lex. ‘Toledo 
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Officers of the Chicago Food Brokers Association, left to right: Secretary-Treasurer 
Brad Sturgeon, Walter W. Boulton Company; Retiring President John J. Mitchell, John 
Mitchell Company; President William W. (Bill) Wurm, William W. Wurm Company; 
and Vice-President Harold McDonald, McDonald & Pohn. 


PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF TIN 


The plentiful supply of tin in Malaya 
and the vital role tin plays in the Free 
World are the themes of a 20-page, illus- 
trated booklet in three colors, published 
for free nationwide distribution by The 
Malayan Tin Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

The booklet flouts the idea that tin is 
scarce and denies that Malayan tin pro- 
ducers have formed a cartel to control 
production and prices. 

How health, security and standard of 
living in the United States depend upon 
tin is concisely set forth. The booklet 
says that America uses 22 billion tin 
cans a year—requiring half of the tin 
used in this country. 

Stressing tin as a key component of 
many bearing metals and as the prime 
ingredient of solder, the booklet cites the 
fact that almost all of the 250,000 manu- 
facturing plants of the United States, 
employing more than 14 million people, 
depend upon tin directly or indirectly. 

Malaya is shown in the publication as 
an outpost of Democracy where a brave 
people is beating back Communism. Tin 
is described as essential to their eco- 
nomic well-being and to the defense of 
the Free World. 

The booklet is part of an educational 
program designed by the tin producing 
industry of Malaya to promote a better 
understanding between Malaya, world’s 
largest tin producer, and the United 
States, world’s largest consumer of tin. 

A free copy may be obtained by writ- 
ing The Malayan Tin Bureau, Depart- 
ment 80, 1028 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SPRAYER SCHOOL AT ILLINI 


The fifth Illinois Custom Spray Oper- 
ators’ Training School will be held Janu- 
ary 15-16 in the Illini Union Building at 
the University of Illinois. 

For further information about the 
program, contact H. B. Petty, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana, Illinois. 
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TUNA INTERESTS APPEAR 
BEFORE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Inadequate tarriff protection is wreck- 
ing the $100 million a year domestic tuna 
business, representatives of the tuna in- 
dustry told the U. S. Tariff Commission 
at hearings (Nov. 17-19) in Washington. 

Assailing the State Department’s 
“charity begins abroad” foreign trade 
policy, industry spokesmen charged that 
loopholes in tariff protection have enabled 
Japan and Latin American countries to 
dump tuna products and tuna substitutes 
in the domestic market. 

Recent mass imports of tuna and 
bonito, they asserted, have “wrought 
havoc” with the domestic price structure. 
Since 1947, they pointed out, the price 
of tuna has dropped steadiy while costs 
of all other foods have gone up along 
with the general cost-of-living index. 


At a press conference in the Willard 
Hotel, while the Tariff Commission was 
in session, James B. Lane, San Diego 
canner and past president of the Cali- 
fornia Fish Canners Association, offered 
documented proof that the “American 
tuna business is fighting for its life.” 
“If it dies,” he said, our foreign trade 
policy will be the executioner.” Other 
U. S. industries face similar peril, he 
declared. 

He warned that if the domestic can- 
ners “go broke, and our tuna fleet is 
destroyed, this country will then become 
dependent on the Japanese for both fresh 
and canned tuna.” 

Mr. Lane cited the following figures to 
show the “seriousness of the situation”: 


In 1948, the Japanese exported 645,000 
pounds of tuna in oil to the United 
States. In 1949, that figure jumped to 
1,780,000 pounds, and in 1950, soared to 
31,800,000 pounds—an increase of almost 
5,000 percent in three years. 

These huge increases of tuna in oil 
imports ended on January 1, 1951, Mr. 
Lane said, when the tariff reverted to 45 
percent ad valorem—or the pre-war level. 
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“But we are still reeling from the im- 
pact of Japan’s dumping of tuna, for the 
Japanese, since the early part of 1951, 
have concentrated their efforts on ex- 
ports of tuna canned in brine, on which 
there is a tariff of only 12% percent.” 

Japanese exports of this commodity, he 
reported, zoomed from 11,000 pounds in 
1949 to 8,601,000 pounds in 1951 and an 
estimated total of 18,000,000 pounds in 
1952. 


Also contributing to “the critical con- 
dition” of the U. S. tuna industry, Mr. 
Lane said, is the increase in exports of 
bonito from Peru and other South Amer- 
ican countries. Imports of this product, 
which is sold as a tuna substitute, have 
jumped from 8,054,000 pounds in 1949 
to an estimated 16,000,000 pounds in 
1952. 

“Not only has there been a progressive 
downtrend in the profits of the canning 
companies’ tuna operations, but the com- 
panies also have shown an actual loss for 
the past two fiscal years,” the spokes- 
man said. 

“In the fiscal year 1951-52, on gross 
tuna sales of $105 million, the 12 major 
companies, which do 85 percent of the 
business, showed a loss before taxes of 
nearly a half-mlilion dollars. 

“Profits of boat operations have also 
declined heavily since 1948. Over the 
past four years, the earnings of vessels 
in the tuna fleet have dropped approxi- 
mately 60 percent, due to enforced idle- 
ness created by excessive imports.” 


FERGUSON HEADS 
DEWEY & ALMY 


Directors of Dewey and Almy Chemi- 
cal Company have elected Hugh S. Fer- 
guson to take office as president and 
chief executive officer of the company on 
January 1st, when Bradley Dewey, who 
has been president since the company 
was founded in 1919 retires from that 
office under the provisions of the com- 
pany’s retirement plan. Bradley Dewey 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors. 


Mr. Ferguson, who is 52 years old, has 
been with the Company for 28 of its 34 
years and has been executive vice-presi- 
dent since 1948. A graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in engi- 
neering administration, he has had an 
active part in all phases of the com- 
pany’s growth from a one factory manu- 
facturer of sealing compounds for cans 
and other types of containers into a 
world wide chemical organization supply- 
ing basic industries such as food, cloth- 
ing, construction, transportation, health 
and recreation, with seven plants in the 
United States and six abroad in Canada, 
Europe, South America and Australia. 

Mr. Ferguson was elected a director 
of the company in 1927, treasurer and 
general manager in 1930, vice-president 
in 1944 and executive vice-president in 
1948. He is vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Alumni 
Association. 
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CITRUS EXPORT PROGRAM 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced, effective on December 5, 
an export payment program designed to 
encourage exports of fresh and processed 
oranges and grapefruit. 


The program provides for flat rates of 
payment established for each eligible 
product and is similar to programs which 
were in effect during the past four years. 
The rate of payment for fresh oranges is 
$1.25 per box and for fresh grapefruit 
75 cents per box. Payments will be made 
from funds authorized by Congress to 
encourage exports of agricultural com- 
modities. 


Purpose of the program is to help mar- 
ket this year’s large crops fo oranges 
and grapefruit. Eligible outlets include 
principal European countries (other 
than citrus producing countries). 


Announcements containing full details 
of the program, including payment rates 
on the processed products, are being 
mailed to exporters and to members of 
the citrus industry. Since these an- 
nouncements contain terms differing 
from previous announcements, exporters 
are cautioned not to conclude any trans- 
actions until copies of the new terms are 
received. 


OPS DELEGATES AUTHORITY 


On November 26 OPS. delegated 
authority to district offices to take over 
price control matters formerly handled 
only by the national office. Amendment 
6 to GOR 10 authorizes OPS District 
Offices to process applications from 
manufacturers seeking increases for 
hardship, provided annual net sales vol- 
ume is less than $1 million. Larger 
manufacturers must still file with the 
national office. 


Amendment 38 to GCPR clarifies and 
extends to additional manufacturers the 
recent delegation of authority in Amend- 
ment 36 to permit local offices to receive 
and act on reports of ceiling prices on 
new commodities and applications from 
new sellers. Amendment 38 permits local 
offices to process such reports and appli- 
eations from manufacturers with gross 
yearly sales of less than $1 million. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 
UPHOLDS TUNA IMPORTS 


The Tariff Commission has found that 
canned tuna and canned bonito “are not 
being imported into the United States 
in such increased quantities as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domes- 
tic industry”. The Commission, there- 
fore, makes no recommendation to the 
President for withdrawal or modification 
of any of the tariff concessions on these 


products. The Commission’s finding is 
in a report of its investigation begun 
in January. 


COURT ORDERS 
MORE FOODS FREED 


A Federal Court this week (Decem- 
ber 4) ordered the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization to remove price ceilings on a long 
list of food products processed from 
fruits and vegetables. Acting upon a 
complaint of Safeway Stores, the U. S. 
Emergency Court of Appeals held that 
the ceilings must be lifted to comply with 
provisions of the Harrison Amendment 
to the Defense Production Act, which 
exempts from price control all fruits and 
vegetables. Included in the list are jams, 
jellies, preserves and honey, all canned 
and dehydrated soups, including those 
containing meats, strained and chopped 
baby and junior foods, vinegars and 
sauces. 

The Court gave OPS 20 days in which 
to comply with the ruling. OPS has 
right of appeal, but officials doubt that 
that this will be done. 


IN BROKER FIELD 


John G. Wellenweber, formerly with 
Califronia Packing Corporation, has be- 
come a junior partner in the San Fran- 
cisco brokerage business of S. S. Her- 
spring Co. 
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THE ROBINS LINE 
ODUCTION INCLUDES: 


Robins 
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SN 


eee Can supply almost any 
‘maintenance or operating 
item you may need... 


Pails and Pans « Belting | 
Screens Pumps 

Sanitary Tubing « Coils 
Fittings « Kettles 
Valves « Gauges 


Packing Hoists 
Conveyors « Stackers 
Baskets * Knives. 
Sharpeners « Peelers 
Crates « Bearings 
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SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 


AND KEEP IT HANDY. ..YOU MAY 
NEED IT TOMORROW! 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you 
need “‘emergency”’ items and supplies. Wire 
or phone your requirements . . . we'll ship 
immediately from warehouse stock. 
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Conveyor Hardware 
Hose. Rubber Clothing 


AK Robins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. see ROBIMS, 
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STATISTICS—Appearance of the first 
NCA stock and shipment figures of corn 
for the season has attracted the atten- 
tion of the trade. The figures bear out 
the oft repeated assertion that with 
shortages in other lines facing them, dis- 
tributors are turning their attention to 
corn. During the first three months of 
the season— August, September and 
October—canners shipped (13,936,817 ac- 
tual cases) over 3 million cases more 
than during the same period last year 
(10,843,529 cases), plus a beginning sup- 
ply, pack plus carryover (38,640,061 
cases), which exceeded last year’s (30,- 
561,915 cases) by more than 8 million 
cases, had been whittled down by the 
first of November to in excess of 5 mil- 
lion cases compared to last year. The 
figures, that is stocks of November 1, 
were 24,703,244 cases this year, com- 
pared to 19,718,386 cases last year. 

The picture by area as of November 1, 
1952 was as follows: In the Eastern 
States 3,118,525 cases, in the Mid-west 
18,690,146 cases, and in Western States 
2,894,573 cases. By November 1 over 
half of the beginning supply of shoepeg 
corn in the East had been shipped, leav- 
ing only some 200,000 cases in canners’ 
hands. Then, too, there were less than 
2 million cases of creamstyle golden, and 
less than 1 million cases of whole kernel 
golden in this area. In the important 
Mid-west area there were less than 2 
million cases of creamstyle white corn 
on November 1, just short of 8 million 
cases of creamstyle golden, and 8% mil- 
lion cases of whole kernel golden. 


A shortage of standard and extra 
standard corn is indicated by the report. 
Of the total of 18% million cases held 
in the Mid-west, nearly 14% million 
cases are of the fancy grade, there being 
only 61,426 cases of standard whole ker- 
nel, and 344,295 cases of standard golden 
creamstyle. 


NCA also issued during the week, its 
second report on the stocks and ship- 
ments of canned peas. Stocks on Novem- 
ber 1, 1952 totaled 18,638,045 actual 
cases, compared to 22,110,990 cases same 
date last year. Shipments during Octo- 
ber 1952 totaled 2,520,838 cases, com- 
pared with 3,967,154 cases during Octo- 
ber 1951. Total shipments for the period 
June 1 to November 1, 1952 amounted to 
15,548,291 cases, compared with 16,837,- 
180 cases same period last year. 

On November 1 there was 634,601 
cases of peas in New York and Maine, 
804,166 cases in the Mid-Atlantic States, 
4,153,789 cases of Alaskas, and 7,695,484 
cases of Sweets in the Mid-West, and 
5,350,005 cases, most of which were 
Sweets, in the Far-West. Here too, there 
appears to be a definite shortage of 
standards, there being a total of approxi- 
mately 2 million cases of this grade in 
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the entire country. Roughly speaking, 
the balance is made up of about 11 mil- 
lion cases fancy, 5 million cases extra 
standard. 


NCA’s figures on apples indicate the 
scarcity of this item. On November 1 
there were but 1,205,908 cases basis 10’s, 
compared to 2,469,838 same date last 
year. The pack July through October, 
showed 1,247,794 cases compared to 
1,407,027 cases last year. While ship- 
ments August 1 to November 1 were 
1,321,525 cases compared to 890,452 cases 
a year ago. 

On November 1, 1952 stocks of apple 
sauce in canners’ hands totaled 4,182,114 
actual cases. Shipments August 1 to 
November 1—3,296,002 cases. The pack 
July through October amounted 6,003,462 
cases. 

November 1 stocks of RSP cherries for 
just below those of a year ago, 1,590,407 
actual cases compared with 1,787,770 
cases. Total supply at the beginning of 
the season of 4,104,953 cases was well 
below the supply available last year, 
4,701,991 cases. Shipments July 1 to 
November 1 of 2,514,546 cases were be- 
low the 2,914,221 cases shipped during 
the same period last year. 


PICKLE ERRATA—On page 16 of 
our issue of November 24, we reported 
the BAE estimate of cucumber stocks. 
That agency has since issued an errata, 
and the second paragraph of the report 
under the heading of ‘“Cucumbers” in 
that issue should be changed to read as 
follows: 


Total stocks of salt and dill pickles in 
tanks and barrels on October 1, 1952 
are estimated at 11,554,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This is 23 percent more 
than the revised estimate of 9,423,000 
bushels for October 1 last year and 30 
percent above the 1941-50 average hold- 
ings of 8,911,000 bushels. 

Stocks from the 1952 crop are esti- 
mated at 10,062,000 bushels, 13 percent 
above the 8,010,000 bushels for October 
1, 1951 and 42 percent more than the 10- 
year average. 

The October 1, 1952 carryover from 
previous crops is reported at 1,492,000 
bushels, 6 percent above the 1,413,000 
bushels on the same date last year but 
17 percent below the 10-year average 
carryover for October 1. 


NORTHWEST FRUIT AND BERRY 
PACKS—The Northwest pack of peaches 
in 1952 totaled 766,163 cases basis 
24/2'’s, compared to 313,278 cases a 
year ago, according to the Northwest 
Canners Association. 

The same source reports the pack of 
plums for 1952 at 1,471,942 cases com- 
pared to 2,216,959 cases last year. The 
same source also reports a pack of 225,- 
659 cases same basis of blackberries, 
compared with 168,532 cases in 1951. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Conventions Slow Market Activity—Holiday 

Specialties Get Attention—Some Interest In 

Corn — Strong Market In Orange Juice — 
Other Items Relatively Slow. 


By “New York Stater” . 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 5, 1952 


THE SITUATION — The New York 
State canner’s convention in Buffalo 
took many local canned foods traders 
away from their desks this week, and 
the market was a rather quiet affair. 
With many distributors concentrating 
largely on holiday specialties, canned 
foods staples are taking a back seat tem- 
porarily,—a condition that bids fair to 
hold during the remainder of the month. 
However, buyers are on the alert for of- 
ferings on short items, and willing to 
make bookings on such lines for ship- 
ment after the turn of the year, and 
the completion of year-end inventories. 
There is little selling pressure by can- 
ners this year, and the “bargain” offer- 
ings that customarily make their appear- 
ance as canners endeavor to turn some 
of their inventories into cash to bolster 
their year-end finance statements is not 
much in evidence. 


THE OUTLOOK—AIll indications at 
the moment point to a continued policy 
of inventory cutbacks by most distribu- 
tors. Hence, a trading market on 1952 
pack carryovers will continue until can 
ners have completed sale of their 1952 
packs. It is expected in trade circles here 
that more fruit offerings will make their 
appearance on the market early in the 
new year, as canners seek to move goods 
which have been held on “reservation” 
and not ordered out. 


TOMATOES—Little inquiry developed 
here this week, and canners in the south 
continued to quote minimums of $1.05 for 
standard 1s, $1.35 for 303s, $1.50 for 2s, 
$2.15-$2.20 for 2\%s, and $7.75 for 10s. 
Some buyers reportedly are submitting 
bids below these quotations, on the basis 
of reports that slow buying has weak- 
ened the position of some sellers, but no 
general market easing appears in pros- 
pect, due to the relatively small stocks 
remaining unsold in first hands. 


BEANS—Southern canners this week 
are quoting standard round cut green 
beans on the basis of $1.25 for 303s and 
$1.35 for 2s, with 10s commanding $7.50, 
f.o.b. canneries. Wax beans held at $1.25 
for standard 303s, with extra standards 
at $1.40 and fancy at $1.60. On fancy 
French style, the market is generally 
quoted at $1.45 on 303s and $1.60 on 2s, 
f.o.b. Demand is routine. 
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CORN —A little interest in southern 
corn is reported, with canners offering 
siandard crushed golden 308s at $1.20, 
with extra standards at $1.30. Fancy 
crushed white corn is generally held at 
£1.60 on 303s. These prices are quota- 
tions at which offerings were reported 
during the week;— many canners are 
holding over these levels. 


PUMPKIN—Spot inquiry is confined 
principally to fill-in lots, and the mar- 
ket is rather soft. In the east, fancy 
2'os are available at $1.25, with 10s at 
$5.00, f.0.b. canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE—A limited movement 
is reported in apple sauce, with eastern 
packs quoted at $1.50 for fancy 3038s and 
$7.75-$8.00 for fancy 10s, at canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES—Some small-lot busi- 
ness is reported in red sour pitted cher- 
ries for shipment after January 1. Can- 
ners generally are holding the market 
at $2.15 for 2s and $11 for 10s, with the 
latter price subject to shading in a few 
instances in the Midwest. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Pricewise, 
there have been no important develop- 
ments reported in California and North- 
west canned fruits during the week. 
Distributors are ordering forward ship- 
ments against orders previously booked, 


but are taking in stocks only for their 
immediate and nearby requirements. A 
considerable volume of fruit, sold but un- 
shipped, is still in canners’ hands. 


CITRUS — Florida single strength 
juice canners are encountering growing 
competition from concentrators already, 
and this development is making for a 
strong market on the former product. 
Orange juice is listed by leading packers 
on the basis of 95 cents for 2s and $2.10 
for the 46-ounce container, with grape- 
fruit juice quoted at 87% cents on 2s 
and $1.90 for 46-ounce. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections are held at a range of 
$1.42% to $1.47%, with fancy citrus 
salad 2s listing at $2.00, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


SALMON — Distributors are showing 
interest in a move currently under way 
in the Northwest for the development of 
a cooperative merchandising campaign to 
stimulate canned salmon sales. Price ad- 
vances on salmon in recent years have 
resulted in definite buyer resistance and 
this has affected distributors’ buying 
policies. Marketwise, salmon was un- 
eventful this week, with canners quoting 
fancy red Alaskas at $27 per case for 
No. 1 talls and $17.50 for flat halves. 
Pinks list at $12 for flats, with chums at 
$16 for 1s and $9.00 for halves. Fancy 


Columbia River blueback is quoted at 
$11 per case for quarters. All f.o.b. 
Seattle basis. 


SARDINES—Sardine canning opera- 
tions have come to a close in Maine, and 
canners are quoting the market on the 
basis of $7.00 per case for quarter key- 
less oils for the limited supplies they still 
have on hand unsold. The market for 
California sardines is barren of offer- 
ings, due to the failure of the fish run 
to make its appearance. 


TUNA—There is a fair inquiry re- 
ported for tuna, with nationally adver- 
tised brands of whitemeat now held at 
$16 per case, f.o.b. Coast, $1 over the 
former quotation. Very little albacore 
is offered out of the Midwest and here 
too, canners are holding the market on 
the basis of $16 per case. 


LIQUIDATING 


Platt-Porter Grocery Company, Car- 
tharge, Missouri, wholesalers, are liqui- 
dating, after operating there for the past 
40 years. The business will be succeeded 
by the Griggs Supply Company, organ- 
ized by J. C. Griggs, who has been man- 
ager and treasurer of the Platt-Porter 
operation. 


ably than ever before ! 


LANGSEN KAMP —the BEST BUY in Tomato Canning Equipment 


The Langsenkamp line of tomato canning equipment is 
famous the country over because it pays for itself! The 
tremendous savings, lower production costs, and higher 
quality product available through use of Langsenkamp 
equipment enable today’s canner to operate more profit- 


STOP WASTE! 
INSTALL LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


3-WAY VALVE 
Obtains sweeter, more palatable pro- 


Provides positive ene-palet duct. Eliminates the off-flavor juice 
control of tank contents.  Eli- from cores and green portions. Hot- 


minates possibility of waste Break is recommended to obtain a pro- 
caused by accidental releas- 


duction of 100 gal. per minute on 
—— a ing of old-time Plugs. With Model “A” Extractor, and 25 gal. per 
| ee Langsenkamps three-way minute on Model “B” Extractor. 
eel valve, there is absolutely no 


seepage after short uses . . 
no restriction in valve—pro- 
vides full flow of product. 
Easily installed and saves 
time as well. 


Position No. 1—All positions closed 
Position No. 2—Straight through. 
Position No. 3—To waste line. 


AMP 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


227-235 East South Street, 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Staples Give Way To Holiday Items—Some 

Interest In Citrus — Tomatoes Slow But 

Prices Hold—Pumpkin Price Break—Pro- 

rating Carrots—Lima Beans Cleaning Up— 
Corn Moving Well—Fruits Lag. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Dec. 5, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Now that both 
the Wisconsin and Indiana State Con- 
ventions have been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, all concerned can get back 
to a more normal basis, which however, 
won’t cause much excitement at this time 
of the year. Canned foods have taken a 
back seat for the present as all the em- 
phasis is now on the holiday items. De- 
spite the obvious lack of interest in spot 
supplies of canned foods generally, dis- 
tributors report excellent movement 
which should begin to reflect itself the 
latter part of December when the trade 
will start placing orders for shipment 
after the turn of the new year. While 
some of the business experts are showing 
some concern about a possible slowdown 
in business the latter part of next year, 
Mrs. Consumer, in the Chicago market, 
is spending money and retail business is 
good. 


With the trade buying only needed fill 
ins it’s difficult to highlight the market 
this week although if such were neces- 
sary it would have to be citrus. Spot 
stocks of all citrus are at a low level and 
the trade are only awaiting the avail- 
ability of some good natural juice to 
start buying. Canned fish is being 
ordered strictly on a routine basis and 
about the same thing could be said of 
vegetables. Buyers are showing a de- 
cided lack of interest in all canned fruits, 
which condition has been quite evident 
for some time. The few exceptions are 
those items which are simply not offered 
or are extremely tight. 


TOMATOES—The first flush of busi- 
nes from the new pack has ended and 
interest has tapered off to where very 
little is apparent. In the face of such a 
buying lull, tomatoes are holding at re- 
cent price levels quite well, the only evi- 
dence of price shading has been on 
standard 2s and that has been at a mini- 
mum. This item sold here this week at 
$1.75 for shipment after the turn of the 
year in most cases. Standard ones and 
2%s are very short and canners should 
have no difficulty in maintaining prices 
of $1.20 and $2.50 to $2.60. Canners at 
French Lick last week were confident 
where tomatoes are concerned but were 
not too happy about the prospects for 
catsup. They also seemed to think prices 
on fancy juice should firm up shortly as 
supplies of good juice are not too plenti- 
ful. In the meantime, the trade are pro- 
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ceeding cautiously, waiting to see what 
develops. 


PUMPKIN—This item is still in the 
doldrums and fancy 2%s are now offered 
quite generally at $1.40 with at least one 
offering as low as $1.25. This is a long 
way from the opening price of $1.75. 
Canners are not happy about the situa- 
tion but the chains are having fun selling 
2's on the basis of 2 for 25 cents. 


CARROTS—In this case the canners 
are in the driver’s seat as carrots are 
probably shorter now than they have 
been for a long time. Almost every local 
canner has been forced to pro-rate de- 
liveries and some of them will not even 
come up with their entire government 
quota. Diced and shoestring seem cleaned 
up completely already with only a few 
sliced offered at $7.25 for tens, $1.35 for 
303s and 82% cents for eight ounce. Car- 
rots chips are quoted at $4.50 for tens 
and $1.00 for 303s and that just about 
tells the story. 


LIMA BEANS—Because of a tragic 
pack in the East, Wisconsin canners 
found business much better than usual, 
in fact, so much so that unsold stocks 
consist of only various small odd lots. 
Fancy all green 1 sieve in 303 tins are 
quoted at $2.35 with 2 sieve at $2.15 and 
3 sieve at $2.00. Quantities are limited 
and along with a few small lots of 8 oz. 
and 1s complete the picture for this 
season. 


CORN — Corn is still selling better 
than anything else in the vegetable line, 
probably because plenty of it is avail- 
able and at a reasonable price. Although 
a larger than normal pack might have 
posed a problem, most of the industry is 
from one third to one half shipped. 
Prices remain unchanged with the ex- 
perts predicting prices will go no lower 
and may even advance in the case of 
standard. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Action here 
is almost at a standstill with nothing to 
indicate any change until after the turn 
of the year. Even pineapple, which has 
been selling very well, is causing little 
interest although distributors report a 
continued good movement. In the face 
of such inactivity prices are unchanged 
and will, no doubt, continue that way for 
some time as the independent canner is 
well sold and under no pressure to sell 
at present. 


CITRUS—Here is one item the trade 
would buy but Florida canners are hav- 
ing trouble getting the proper fruit for 
unsweetened juice which is retarding 
sales, at least in the Chicago market. 
Fancy grapefruit sections are now avail- 
able however, and canners report satis- 
factory sales on the basis of $1.50 for 
303s. Juice, in the meantime, is firm at 
$2.10 to $2.15 for orange, $2.00 for 
blended and $1.90 for grapefruit juice. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Pleased With Market Condition—- 

Stocks Unusually Well Balanced — Fruit 

Prices On Stable Basis—Satisfactory Move- 
ment Most Items. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 5, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market is decidedly on the dull side, with 
both buying and shipping of a routine 
nature to keep stocks intact until after 
inventory time. Most canners seem well 
pleased with the showing for the season 
to date, suggesting that this is much 
better than seemed likely six months ago. 
Comments are general that stocks in first 
hands are unusually well balanced, with 
buyers still able to fill their needs with 
a minimum of shopping around. The size 
of most packs are now known, that of 
tomatoes and tomato products being 
about the only exception, and compila- 
tion of these is about complete. Ideal 
conditions for canning crops prevailed 
this season in California, with no losses 
from rain, storms having held off until 
late in November. 


FRUITS—California fruits have moved 
off well this season and prices seem to 
be on a very stable basis. New lists 
have been coming out of late, but 
changes in prices are few and far be- 
tween. Unsold holdings of apricots and 
cherries are not large, especially on the 
latter fruit, with some canners sold up 
on the No. 10 size. The early movement 
of cling peaches was very heavy and 
some substantial business is looked for- 
ward to after the new year. Sales of 
Elberta peaches have been rather larger 
than usual with most canners, with some 
moving of late at $3.75 for No. 2%s 
fancy. Bartlett pears, priced well below 
last year’s quotations, have staged a 
comeback in popular appeal, with sales 
made during the week at $3.60 for No. 
2% fancy, $3.25 for choice and $2.90 for 
standard. 


PINEAPPLE—A very steady demand 
has been had for Hawaiian pineapple 
during the fall months and orders have 
been coming in of late for shipment after 
the first of the year. Mindful of trans- 
portation difficulties in the past, result- 
ing from labor difficulties, some sizable 
stocks are now maintained on the main- 
land and distributors are served from 
these. Pineapple juice continues in rather 
large supply, but demand is good at the 
current price of $1.12% for No. 2 and 
$2.50 for 46-ounce. 


CHERRIES—There has been a good 
call for California cherries in brine but 
stocks of this item are ample, since the 
1952 pack of 97,432 barrels was the sec- 
ond largest in the past six years. The 
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1:49 pack was 120,928 barrels, while a 
low for the period was 54,600 barrels in 
1951. Royal Annes accounted for 6,888 
ions of the 1952 cherry crop, with 5,291 
tons of other varieties. While this pack 
i. originally made in barrels, consider- 
uble of it is finally marketed in cans, 
especially in fruit cocktail. 


APPLE SAUCE — California apple 
sauce is moving off in good shape and the 
offerings at less than opening lists made 
while the packing season was still on 
have largely disappeared. The size of the 
pack is not definitely known, but it could 
be larger than that of last year, since the 
crop of Gravenstein apples was larger, 
and this is the favorite variety. Mini- 
mum prices seem to be $1.35 for No. 303 
fancy and $7.25 for No. 10, with most 
sales at slight advances. 


KRAUT—Sauerkraut of Far Western 
pack is moving in a limited way at $1.25 
for No. 303 and $1.80 for No, 2%s, with 
some sales reported at a little less. Some 
canners are limiting quantities as stocks 
are none too plentiful. 


ASPARAGUS — The pack of aspara- 
gus in California during the year near- 
ing an end was 2,274,615 cases, or more 
than a quarter of a million cases less 
than in 1951. The movement is described 


by canners as having been steady, with- 
out a rush at any time. Prices have con- 
tinued almost without change since open- 
ing lists were brought out. Full lists are 
still quoted, both in white and in all 
green. Some growers have charged that 
certain canners and an organization of 
canners conspired last spring to depress 
prices by spreading rumors that the 
market was weak. During the week they 
filed an anti-trust suit for treble dam- 
ages against these canners and the or- 
ganization in which they hold mem- 
bership. 


SARDINES—tThe report on the pack 
of California sardines for the first three 
months of the season has just been made 
by the California State Department of 
Fish and Game, placing the output at 
37,978 cases reduced to a basis of 48/1-lb. 
cans. Of this quantity all were packed 
in the Southern California District, with 
the exception of 3,015 cases processed at 
Monterey. There was no pack made in 
the San Francisco District. Landings 
for the season to November 27 have been 
but 2,486 tons, compared to 103,038 tons 
to a corresponding date last year. No 
prices on new pack have been quoted. 


TUNA—Prices on canned tuna have 
been advanced by some interests to 
$16.00 a case for fancy white meat 


halves, but this item is still to be had 
at $15.00, and even less. White meat 
chunks is quoted at $13.50, light meat, 
fancy at $14.75; light meat chunks, 
$13.00-$13.50, and grated, $10.00. These 
prices are for advertised brands. Prices 
on private labels are: White meat fancy 
halves, $14.00-$15.00; light meat, fancy, 
$13.00-$13.50; light meat chunks, $11.50- 
$12.00, and grated, $9.00. 


SALMON—The British Columbia pack 
of salmon is falling behind that of last 
year and is now smaller than that of any 
year in the past six years. To November 
15 it had amounted to 1,282,871 cases, 
against 1,955,224 cases to a correspond- 
ing date last year. Some of the falling 
off is attributed to the unwillingness of 
fishermen to accept lower prices for fish. 


PEACH ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The California Canning Peach Asso- 
ciation has announced that its annual 
meeting will be held at Stockton, Decem- 
ber 9, with the Municipal Auditorium 
taken over for the gathering. The mar- 
keting and sales promotion of cling 
peaches will be gone into thoroughly, 
with canners, wholesalers and advertis- 
ing experts taking part. 


PAL 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD viRcintia 


THE CANNING TRADE December 8, 


CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 


1952 


CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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RED & WHITE BRAND TO BE 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 

A full page, four color ad in the No- 
vember issue of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal inaugurated a new national maga- 
zine advertising program for Red & 
White stores. The ad calls attention to 
the 19th Annual Red & White Trainload 
sales of new pack canned foods. 

This is considered a significant step 
in the voluntary group field, because it 
now places Red & White’s own controlled 
brand in the category of a nationally 
advertised brand. 

While this ad is the first in some 
years, it is not Red & White’s first ven- 
ture into national advertising. Some 
years ago they carried a_ series of 
smaller, two color ads in Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

Red & White claims the distinction of 
being the first voluntary group not only 
to nationally advertise, but also to be the 
first to start upon an ambitious program 
on its own brands. 

When interviewed recently, Mr. H. T. 
Webb, General Manager of the Red & 
White Corporation, said, “this does not 
mean any lessening of our sales effort 
at the retail level on manufacturers’ 
nationally advertised brands. We still 
plan to give all good brands a fair break 
in our member stores, but we have now 
reached a point of national distribution 
where national advertising is justified.” 


He also stated that he anticipated that 
the new advertising program will create 
considerable interest among larger, in- 
dependent super market operators who 
are interested in having a controlled 
brand along with their other manufac- 
turer brands. He said that Red & White 
expected to open up several new terri- 
tories as a result of this program. 

While definite plans for 1953 have not 
been completed, Red & White has ten- 
tatively scheduled four such one page 
ads for that year. 


IN NEW PLANT 


Tradewell Stores, Inc., Seattle, has 
moved its operation to the company’s 
new $500,000 warehouse and office build- 
ing in that city. 


DUNCAN HINES ENTOURAGE 

Duncan Hines, America’s famous gour- 
met and foremost authority on good eat- 
ing, last month completed a tour of six 
cities in four states, making personal 
appearances in Opalousas and Shreve- 
port, Lounsiana, Indianapolis and Evans- 
ville, Indiana, Cincinnati, Ohio and Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Each city honored the world-famous 
epicure by declaring a “Duncan Hines 
Day”, and in Opalousas he shared the 
spotlight with Neva Langley, 1953’s Miss 
America, as the guest of Louisiana’s 
Gov. Robert Kennon during the Yambilee 
(sweet potato festival). 

This month Dunean Hines leaves his 
Bowling Green, Ky., home with Mrs. 
Hines to make a personal appearance in 
Chicago for a Duncan Hines Day there. 

The appearances, including numerous 
press, radio and TV commitments, have 
prepared the way for the introduction of 
various Duncan Hines foods in these 
markets. 

Accompanying Mr. and Mrs. Hines on 
the various legs of the trip were Roy H. 
Park, president, James H. Black, vice- 
president, other officials of Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc.; Joseph Weaver, Jr., Nebras- 
ka Consolidated Mills, Omaha, packers 
of Duncan Hines Cake Mixes; Robert 
Ash, St. Mary’s Packing Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, packers of Duncan Hines tomato 
and bean products; Oscar Norling, Gard- 
ner Advertising Co., St. Louis, Missouri; 
E. J. Stegner, Stegner Food Products 
Co., Cincinnati, licensed packers of Dun- 
can Hines chili con carne and corned beef 
hash; J. A. Gardner, Gardner Canning 
Co., Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, licensed 
packers of Duncan Hines chili con carne, 
beef stew, tamales and spanish rice; and 
others. 


RETIRING 


J. B. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Associated Grocers Co-Op, Seattle re- 
tailer-owned wholesale grocery organiza- 
tion, will retire January 1. He will be 
succeeded as manager by his son, W. E. 
Rhodes, who has been assistant manager. 
John Hamilton, formerly with Kroger 
and later with the Pacific Mercantile 
Company, in San Franciseo, becomes 
assistant manager. 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s Tors! Jt’s A WONDER! 
RENNEBURG 


COOKERS 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 
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NEW RAISIN “SNACK-PAK” 
HITS MARKET 


A new, convenient 1% ounce carton 
has been designed for Del Monte Seedless 
Raisins and aptly named the “Snach.- 
Pak.” 

This new nickel package of raisins, in- 
troduced recently by the California Pack- 
ing Corporation has received wide acce)- 
tance and enthusiastic support from the 
trade and the general public. 


The handy package size and natural 
goodness of these Seedless_ Raisins, 
backed by the famous Del Monte label, 
make the “Snack-Pak” package a natural 
for many different uses: ’tween-meal 
snacks, in lunchboxes, and as an ideal 
“sweet” for children. 


The new “Snack-Pak” is available in 
units of six individual cartons for home 
use. 


HEADS RETAIL GROUP 


T. J. Conway, president of the Fisher 
Brothers Company, Cleveland food chain, 
has been elected president of the Ohio 
State Council of Retail Merchants. 


BROKER TO HANDLE 
SUN MAID RAISINS 


The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia, November 17 announced a new 
arrangement, effective January 1, 1953, 
under which selected member brokers of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
will sell and promote the distribution of 
Sun-Maid raisins and raisin products 
throughout the United States. 

This new arrangement succeeds that 
in effect during the past ten years dur- 
ing which Sun-Maid raisins were sold 
and distributed on a national basis by 
H. J. Heinz Company. 


In announcing termination of their re- 
lationship it was pointed out that the 
expanding volume of business of both 
Heinz and Sun-Maid, accompanied by in- 
creased demands on warehouse storage 
facilities, were largely responsible for 
bringing the contract to a conclusion. 
Both emphasized the satisfactory rela- 


--tionship under which the two groups 


have operated. 


In announcing the new arrangement, 
Mr. Walter K. Hines, Sun-Maid Genera] 
Manager said, “There will be no inter- 
ruption in our service to our many cus- 
tomers everywhere as we make these 
brokerage appointments. I would like to 
emphasize, too, that this is not just an 
experiment in marketing procedure for 
Sun-Maid. We have used different chan- 
nels of distribution in the past, including 
food brokers. We believe that for our 
organization the food broker method of 
distribution will best serve our sales 
needs by meeting our greatly expanding 
requirements. 


National advertising plans of Sun- 
Maid will continue without change.” 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 


SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . 
All the newest and latest products... . 


e Fruits + Vegetables * Meats « Milk 
Soups Preserves Pickles Condiments 
Juice « Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if I could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure .... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 
Mam. Lge. No. 
Med., Sm. No. 2 -+-3-75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. 


4.00 
3.95-4.00 


1.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75 ..1.80 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 — 

Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02. 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303... 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 8038............0ccssseee 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 

Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)..1.25-1.30 

NortTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv 
No. 303 
No. 10 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
New York 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 308....1.65 
TEXAS 
Ex. Std., Cut gr., No. 303.......... 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 
No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
Midwest, Fey. 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.80-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. ...... -75 
1, 17 Yel. 20 
No. 2 1.2714-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
No. 2 1.121%4-1.15 
No. 10 
15/0 
20/0 
40/0 
80/0 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 2... a 
Fey., Diced, No. 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ J 
No. 10 
Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 o2............. j 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303.............. 1.30 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........1.17% 


CORN— 
East 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
-9.00-9.50 


Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
1.35-1.45 
8.50-9.00 


C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. .1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 

8.50-9.00 
1.25 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 

Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.35 

3 sv., No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 308............s000 1.25 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 

Std. No. 808 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Std., 4 NO. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Ex. Std., Ung., No. ‘30-1, 40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., Ung., No. 303................ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 


NorTHWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.931% 

2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 


Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Be. 8 B -90- .95 
No. 303 1.42% 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Bb... 4. Ble: BOB. 1.25 
No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 
Std., 4 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 
MipweEst SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... .1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308.........000+ 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 308.........004 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.35-1.42% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.15 
PUMPKIN 
No. 10 5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308........1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 


6.75-7.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.............. 1.27% 
No. 2 1.37% 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 
Texas, Fcey., No. 2 1,20 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308.......... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 3803 
No. 2 
No. 10 
No. 10 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.60-1.65 
1.80-1.90 
2.60-2.75 
8.50-9.00 
1.05-1.10 
1.35-1.40 
1.50-1.65 
2.15-2.25 
7.75-8.00 


New York, Fey., No. 2 
Ex. Std., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Indiana 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 
No. 2% $.15-3.25 
Fey., No. 2 2.10 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 24% 2.60 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 -55-1.60 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 7.25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 ITY, 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
8.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.6714-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 308............ 1.35-1.45 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 246 
No. 10 


Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 

Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............ 3.40 
Choice 2.974 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 

N.W. Bing, Fey. 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%. 

Choice, No. 24% 

Std., No. 2% 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 
No. 10 

Choice, No. 1 
No. 2% 
No. 10 


PEACHES 
Std., No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2™%........3.75-3.85 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. ......c0s0 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.2744 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 8.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............00 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 


No. 2.15-2.20 


JUICES 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 92% 
46 oz. 2.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 87, 
46 oz. 90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz, 2.10-2,15 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.............. 1.12%, 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 


TOMATO 
1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60) 
1.10 
46 oz. 
No. 10 


FISH 


SALMON—PEeEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T 27.00-30.00 
17.50-18.0' 
Medium, Red, No. 1T 20.00-21.00 
-12.00-12.50 
16.00-16.5( 
9.04 
CASE 
Maine, 4 Oil 7.01 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 


SHRIMP—Per Doze 
5 oz. Small 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 
Chunks and Flakes 
Grated 


14.00-16.00 
13.00-14.7., 
11.50-13.59 
9.00-10.00 


‘ 
PEAS 
Fey., 2 8V., NO. 
| 
| 
TUNA—Pker CAsE 
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